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worketh repentance,* salvation ensues. So, 
though the Feht of the Saviour ariseth upon all, 
in order that all may come to repentance and be 
saved, yet those who are so attached to their evil 
courses, that they love darkness rather than light, 
shut it out from them, and therefore do not come 
to the saving knowledge of him, who is the 
author of eternal salvation to all that obey him.+ 

When we speak of the light’s being of a saving 
nature, we do not intend, that salvation is ef- 
fected merely by light abstractedly considered, 
though it is the light of life. The eternal Word 
operates both as light and as life. It gives true 
discovery and discrimination, as light; and em- 
powers to live and act suitably, as life. This 





John i. 1. The evangelist shows first, what light and life being the very nature of the Saviour, 
the Word, Christ, was in himself, and asserts he | #f¢ properly said to be of a saving nature. Men 


was God; and next what he was in and to the 
world. First, he was the Creator of all things ; 
and second, the light of men; and both these 
he was in the begiuning,* or early part of time 
to this creation, four thousand years before his 
coming in the flesh. As he then began to be 
the light of men, he hath all along continued to 
be so. As he made the sun to be tbe light of 
our external world, whether people keep their 
eyes open, or shut them against its shining ; 80 
is he the true light of the spirit of men, whether 
they open to him or not. ‘This he is by the in- 
ward manifestation of his spirit in every man’s 
conscience. “In him was life, and the life was 





| may be so enlightened as to see the way of sal- 
vation, and yet refuse to walk in it; yea, they 
may be led into the way, yet not abide in it. 
Will their refusal or defection, alter the nature 
| of the light, or prove it is not saving? Would 
‘any shutting out the light, be a proof that it 
would not shine upon me; or of the contrary ? 
| Food is not such to him who refuses to eat it ; 
| but is it not food in its nature, because he refuses 
lit? And might it not be food to him if he would 
| be wise enough to take it ? 
“In the beginning was the Word.”{ This 
divine Word had no beginning. It was no part 


‘of the creation. All created things were made 


i 


the light of men.”’+ This was in the beginning, | by him, and called from inexistence into being ; 
and hath been from the beginning. It is the| but the Word is without beginning or end of 


one living eternal Word or energetic spirit, ap- 
pearing in both modes, when truly believed in 
and properly received. 

“The light shineth in darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.’’t ‘He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew him not.” I take the darkness to 
be the corrupt state of mankind, Gentiles as well 
as Jews. 

Those who did not receive him, could never 
be born of him; for he that is born of him, is 
both enlightened and quickened by his spirit. 
The Saviour, as the light of the world, dispenseth 
of his light to every man that cometh into the 
world, to give him a sight of his captive condition; 
this sight producing that godly sorrow which 


*John i. 3,4. f{ Verse Riess t John i. 5. 


| days. The Word inexpressible by words, and 
| incomprehensible by thoughts and imaginations. 
The orthos logos, or right reason, infinite in 

| wisdom, goodness and power; from the beginning 
issuing forth, and acting in the work of creation 
(and providence, and also from the time of the 
fall, in mediation and regeneration. 

As man was the only part of this lower creaticn 
designed for immortality, the favors he then re- 
ceived were answerable to the high purpose of 
his Maker in creating him. The creating and 
conserving Word, immediately became his illumi- 
nator and quickener. ‘ All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made. In him was life, and the life 
was the light of men.’’ 


*2 Cor. vii. 10. j{Heb. v. 9. fJohn i. 1. §John i. 3, 4- 
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After man’s transgression, and defection from | world ;* therefore are not to be understood by its 
this Divine light and life, this gracious Word! wisdom, yet nothing is more busy to explain 
astonishingly condescended to offer himself to| them. “They often treat of things promiscuously ; 
repair the breach; by determining, in due time, | even as our Saviour himself spoke, intermixing 
to take the nature of man upon him, and to give! the internal spiritual sense with the external, 
it up to excruciating pains and the death of the | both respecting himself, and the matters he 
cross, a8 a propitiation for the sins gf the whole| touched upon. ‘This John doth in his first chap- 


world. Hereby he showeth the fesins of 
Divine love and mercy to poor helpless man, and 
also, by then immediately renewing, and thence- 


| ter, sometimes speaking of Christ as the Word, 
which respects his divinity, sometimes as man, or 


as in the flesh, and sometimes comprehending 









































both senses in the same words. For want of a 
right understanding properly to distinguish them, 
|men are a 


forward continuing to afford a manifestation of 
his light to man in his fallen estate. For, be- 





fore his incarnation, “ He was in the world, and pt to jumble, and mistake one for 
the world was made by him, and the world knew| another. Hence arise disagreement, clashing, 





him not.”* The generality, though they felt his| and jangling about the true sense of Scripture ; 
inward convictions, the reproofs of instruction, | and trying it by the notions of systems they have 
they distinguished them not to be his, but might | espoused, instead of trying them by the truth, 
flatter themselves, they were ouly the effects of| it is no wonder there is so much controversy. 
tradition early instiiled into their minds; and| The only way to put an end to it, is for all to 
not having their habitation in the light, were | come to the spirit of truth in their own hearts, 
become as darkness; yet the light shined in| that they may be led into all truth ; which, till 


































































































































































their darkness, though their darkness compre- 
hended it not.t They thought too meanly of 
this light, had no just conception of it, knew it 
not to be the visitation of the Son of God; and 
though they were his own, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, by creation and intentional redemption, 
they received him not. “ But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God.”’t 

The evangelist having spoken of him as the 
universal, illuminating, effective Word, verse 14, 
he comes to speak of his incarnation, saying, 
“ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” We are not here to understand, 
that the sovereign Word, or Spirit, was transub- 
stantiated into flesh ; but that for man’s redemp- 
tion, he took the nature of man upon him, and 
appeared amongst men, as a man, and undoubt- 
edly in the eyes of most, seemed not more than 
man ; but saith his enlightened follower, “ and 
we beheld his glory,” bad a sense of his divinity, 
as well asa sight of his humanity, “ the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father,” the only 
one of his own essence and eternity, “full of 
grace and truth—and of his fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace.§ 

When persons read, and presume to expound 
the Scriptures, with school and college methods 
uppermost in their heads, it is no wonder they 
mistake them. The inspired writers observed no 
such rules, even those of them who might have 
a competent share of literature ; which most of 
them had not. Learned, or unlearned, the light 
and motion of the holy spirit was their guide; 
not the rules of rhetoric, logic, or grammar. Not 
school-learning, but the light of the Holy Ghost 
gave them a right understanding, and the same 
is requisite to the right understanding of their 
writings. They spake not the wisdom of this 








*Verse 10. 
¢ John i. 11, 12. 


t Verse 5. 
§ Verse 16. 


they do, they never can be. 

“ The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation, neither shall they say, lo here, or lo there; 
for behold the kingdom of God is within you.” 
Christ appears by his spirit in the minds of all, 
either as a comforter, a purifier, or a convictor 
and reprover, in order that they might believe 
in, and obey him under this appearance, through 
which they would find him to become the hore of 
glory in them. 

In matters of such high concern as relate to 
our eternal state, it is incumbent upon all, to be 
more cautious than confident about the exclusion 
of their fellow-creatures from the grace and sal- 
vation of God; lest by asserting the non-exist- 
ence of that experience in others themselves have 
not yet known, they become of those to whom 
our Saviour declares, “ Ye shut up the kingdom 
of heaven against men; for ye neither go in 
yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing, to go in.” 

If any ask, what is the kingdom of heaven, 
or of God? I answer; notwithstanding he is the 
Almighty Sovereign of the universe, yet that is 
more peculiarly his kingdom, wherein he so com- 
pletely governs as to be always cheerfully and 
perfectly obeyed ; where he is the sole mover of 
all that is done, where he is glorified in all that 
is done, and where he communicates of his glory 
and felicity without mixture. This kingdom can 
neither be entered nor at all seen by man, but 
through the new birth of the holy spirit, whereby 
the soul experienceth a being born into it; a 
being delivered from the power of darkness, and 
translated into the kingdom of the dear Son of 
God.{ Hereby alone the spirit of man enters it; 
and through faithfulness, is enabled to make ad- 
vances therein whilst in the body. This king- 
dom stands not in locality, not in any here or 
there; therefore it is in vain to direct to it by /o 


—_ 


*1Cor. ii. 6. ¢ Mat. xxiii. 13. { John iii. Col. i. 13. 
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here or lo there. 
heavenly spirit, life, and nature, wherein nothing 
impure can live orenter. It is the internal do- 
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It stands in an infinite andj ficult prophecies in Isaiah vii, viii, ix ; on the 


prophecy of Jeremiah xxiii, 5,6; and on the 
correct reading of the original text of the me- 


minion, or ruling power of the Holy Ghost in| morable declaration of the apostle Paul, 1 Tim. 


men and angels 
fully and sublimely described in Wisdom vii 


all ages entering into holy souls, maketh them | 
friends of God and prophets. In fine, this king- 
dom of God is the dominion of the light and life | 
of the spirit of God. Whoever lives under the | 
sensible influence and governmenwof it, lives in | 
this kingdom. This is the kingdom of the saints | 
militant on earth, and of the saints triumphant 
in heaven; it being experienced by the sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus, in part whilst in this | 
world, and enjoyed in its fulness in the world to | 
come. 

I shall now close, sincerely wishing that all 
men may come really to know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, that they 
may experience life eternal. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 


(Continued from page 263.) 


lst mo. 1st, 1831. The commencement of 
the new year is marked indeed. I hope I do 
not enter upon it heedlessly. Forgiveness for | 
the past, and help for the future, are what I have 
to crave at the ~hands of a most merciful God 
and Father. When rejoicing predominates, let | 
us not forget totremble. When trembling more 
especially is our lot, let us still endeavor to re- | 
joice! 

The composition of the Biblical Notes and 
Dissertations, chiefly intended to confirm and 
illustrate the Doctrine of the Deity of Christ, | 
had been occupying Joseph John Gurney’s lei- 
sure for several years. This work was at length 
published in the year 1830. Though designed | 
principally for learned readers, the first edition 
suld rapidly ; and a second, with a few correc- | 
tions and additions, was published in 1833. In 
the twenty-one chapters or dissertations of which 
the volume is composed, the author has carefully 
collected and arranged a large amount of evi- 
dence, historical and critical, on some of the 
most interesting and important topics of bibli- 
cal research. The canonical authority of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the eternal pre-exist- | 
ence of “the Word ;” the illustrations which 
this doctrine receives from the Chaldee Targums, 
and from the theological literature of the later 
Jews; the glorious character and attributes of} 
Christ, as the Creator of the world, as the “im- | 
age of the invisible God,” as the “angel of the | 
covenant,” as our “great God and Saviour,” | 

| 








and as he is “over all, God blessed for ever,” 
together with the various testimonies of Scrip- 
ture relating to these momentous questions, are 
severally treated with great depth and clearness ; 
nor are the dissertations on the important and dif- 


; that pure influence so beauti- | iii. 16, less iateresting and instructive. The 
| whole is concluded by a chapter in which the 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty, which in | 


practical importance of faith in the Deity of 
Christ is powerfully stated and enforced. The 
spirit which pervades the work is admirably ex- 
pressed in the motto from Athanasius, selected 
for the title-page. In the preface it is trans- 
lated as follows :— 

“T know that he (the Lord Jesus Christ) is 
truly God, from heaven, impassible. I know 
that he was of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh, man, and passible. I do not inquire how 
the same person is both passible and impassible ; 
how he is both God and man ; lest whilst | busy 


| myself about the How, and am investigating the 


MODE, [ should miss of THAT GOOD THING which 
is set before us.” 

“‘ My own attainments in Biblical criticism,” 
observes Joseph John Gurney, “ are by no means 
great. Yet I know enough of that pursuit to 
be thoroughly convinced that, when cunducted 
on just principles, it will never support those 
novel explanations of Holy Writ which have 
been seized upon with eagerness by modern wri- 
ters of a speculative turn. If 1 am not greatly 
mistaken, it condemns all the floating fancies of 
the sceptic, and ranges itself on the side of that 
sound and simple interpretration of Scripture, 
which has been familiar, in all ages of the Church, 
to the humble followers of a crucified Redeem- 
er.” 


2nd mo., 6th. Some praises bestowed upon 


|me in the Quarterly Review are mixed with 


abuse of the sect to which [ belong. ‘There is 
often to be observed a tendency in the world, to. 
exalt individual Quakers, and utterly to trample 
on the principles which gave birth to what little 
good may be found in them. May we be eon- 
tent to be accounted fools for our Redeemer’s 
sake ! and may we be increasingly delivered from 
everything in religion, which is not pure and 
simple Christianity ! 

In the early part of this year he was closely 
engaged in preparing for the press his work upon 
the Sabbath. 

‘* When the Biblical Notes were completed,” 
he writes in his Autobiography, ‘I believed it 
right to direct my studies to a subordinate point 


| of no small practical importance, the History, 


Authority, and Use of the Sabbath day. The 
investigation occupied the leisure of a full win- 
ter, and my little work on this subject was the 
result. 

“lhe Original Sabbath, the Sabbath under 
the Mosaic Law, and the Sabbath under the Gos- 
pel, are there severally examined with a good 
deal of pains and attention. ‘The general con- 
clusion in which the pursuit of this study fully 
confirmed me was, that the practice of setting 
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apart one-seventh part of the time, for the spe- 
cial purposes of rest and worship, belongs to that 
law of the Lord which changes not; that it is 
no affair of expediency, but clearly a duty which 
has received the divine sanction from the begin- 
ning. Yet, I think, there is abundant authority, 
under the Gospel, both for the relaxation of le- 
gal strictness in this matter, and for the change 
of day from the seventh, a day of death to the 
Saviour, to the first of the week; when he 
afresh displayed his glorious power by his resur- 
rection from the dead. Of that most important 
event, the Christian Sabbath, held on the first 
day of each week, has been a living and effect- 
ive, though silent witness, in each succeeding 
age of the church ; and will, I doubt not, con- 
tinue to be so, until she is finally glorified where 
the Sabbath never ceases.” 

“I wish it to be distinctly understood,’’ he 
remarks on another occasion, “that in some- 
times applying the term Sabbath to the first day 
of the week, as it is observed among Christians, 
I have had a view to the simple meaning of the 
Hebrew word, viz: ‘ cessation from labor.’ And, 
while | am of the judgment that the setting 
apart of one day, after every recurring period of | 
six days of labor, for the blessed purposes of rest | 
and worship, is not to be regarded as a matter 
of mere expediency, but as a moral and religious | 
duty, truly belonging to the law of our God; I 
fully unite in the sentiment expressed by Robert | 
Barelay, and others of our early Friends, that | 
no one portion of time ought to be regarded by | 
Christians as in itself holier than another; that 
all our time is the Lord’s, and that, ceasing from | 
our wicked works, and all the willing and run- 
ning of the caraal mind, we must press forward | 
after that glorious rest, (typified by the Sabbath | 
of the Jews,) of which a precious foretaste is be- | 
stowed even here; and which is perfected, for 
the people of God, in the world to come.” 


comes in as the handmaid and supporter of reli- 





In the Spring of this year he believed him- 
self called into religious service in the West of 
England, particularly at Bristol and its neigh- 
borhood. After alluding to the “ deep conflict ” 
into which his mind had been plunged in refer- 
ence to this engagement, he says :— 


“© that I may be forever delivered from my 
own willings aud rannings, and have faith to fol- 
iow the clue which is leading me, I trust, through 
the mazes of life to a joyful eternity.” 

In his Autobiography he writes, in allusion to 
this period :— 

About 270 visits were paid to the families of 
Friends; many public and other meetings were 
held; and the conclusion was marked by great 
peace, and the general love and unity of my 
friends. I met with some interesting persons at 
Bristol besides Friends; among others, Cony- 
beare, the geologist; and Dr. Prichard, the au- 
thor of the Physical History of Man, &c. : per- 
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gion. -Among the meetings held at my request 
at Bristol, four were for the express purpose of 
instructing the younger part of the Society, in 
the evidences of the Christian religion, histori- 
cal, prophetical, and internal; also the scriptural 
ground of the views which distinguish our own 
body. They were appointed under @ direct ap- 
prehension of duty, then and there impressed ; 
and, ! may truly say, in as much of dependence 
on divine help as meetings of a higher charac- 
ter. Friend#entered into the concern with cor- 
diality, and it is not to be denied that the seal of 
solemnity was graciously permitted to rest upon 
these meetings, and to crown their termination. 
I had previously held meetings of this kind at 
Kendal; and have since held many of the same 
description in Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
London, &c.; always with the sanction of the 
Friends among whom wy lot) wascast. My view 
of the subject is, that there is to be known and 
used in the Church, the gift of teaching, as well 
as that of preaching ; that both these gifts are 
from the Spirit of the Redeemer; but that the 
former allows of freer exercise of our natural 
powers than the latter. It ought, in my opinion, 
to have no place in our meetings for worship; 
but on other occasions, both public and private, 
may be rightly exercised in the fear of the Lord. 
We shall never thrive upon ignorance. Onur 
Creator would have us cultivate our understand- 
ings in matters of a religious as well as civil na- 
ture. The great rule is, that all should be sub- 
ordinate to the highest object, all “ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,” all “ for the glory of 
God.” While this rule is observed, there is no 
danger. When I speak of teaching as having 
no place in our meetings for worship, I refer to 
that lower gift, the exercise of whieh does not 
rise to the scale of gospel ministry; but in a 
wider sense of the term there will often be mach 
of teaching in the public services of right! 

qualified ministers. Like the apostle of old, they 
will “not cease to teach and to preach Jesus 


Christ.’’ 


A letter to one of his children has already 
been introduced. His mode of communicating 
with them may be further illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter to his son at school, 
written whilst at Melksham, on his way to 
Bristol. 


Elm Grove, 4th mo., 8th, 1831. 
TS nase dovaworre. 
Rom. xii. 11. 
H——, 
I suppose that thou hast ob- 
served the motto on my title-page, and I trust 
that thou hast found no difficulty in translating 
it. “Servino THe TIME.” The more com- 
monly received text is rendered, “Serving the 


Griesbach’s Tezt. 








My Dear J 


sons in -whose hands science, of prime order, | Lord ;’” but there is a preponderating authority 
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of ancient manuscripts and versions in favor of 
the words of my motto; and, whilst the whole 
Scripture is calculated to impress upon us the 
primary duty of serving the Lord, we may be 
content to derive from this particular passage 
a very useful though subordinate lesson. What 
is that lesson? It is, that we should be always 
un the watch to make a good use of our time. 
As the servant who waits well on his master is 
ever on the gui vive to know what will next be 
wanted, so are we to wait on the hours, and even 
on the moments, of each passing day, to know 
what duties they point out to us, or what em- 
ployment they suggest for the improvement of 
our minds. There is nothing more astonishing, 
or more calculated to impress us with the glori- 
ous, incomprehensible nature of God, than the 
infinite magnitude and minuteness of nature. 
The wonders developed to us by the telescope 
are matched by those which the microscope re- 
veals—and powerful as these instruments are be- 
come, through the devices of modern science, 
they each leave unperceived an infinity of mar- 
vels into which man cannot dive. Something 
after the same sort may be observed as it relates 
to time. Philosophers are sometimes heard to 
speak, not only of the eternal courses of ages 
and centuries, but of the endless divisibility of 
moments ; and the best of all philosophy teaches 
us that with God “a thousand years are as one 
day ;” and also, that “one day” is “as athou- 
sand years.” How watchful and diligent ought 
we to be in applying even the shortest spaces of 
time to their right use! I do not mean to infer 
that we are always to be on the strain; far from 
it. We do not serve a hard Master. I mean 
only, that while we tread the course of life with 
a step at once steady and easy, we should never 
degenerate into indolence; but be quick to seize 
every passing opportunity, both for doing good | 
to others and for the cultivation of our own | 
minds. We should, in this respect, endeavor to 
form the habit of vigilance, and such a habit 
will be sure to yield us an abundant return both 
of —e and profit. 

have sometimes endeavored to apply these 
principles to travelling, in which a considerable 
portion of the time of many persons is almost 
unavoidably occupied. A call of duty or busi- 
ness may often carry us to places at a distance 
from our own homes. Is the time to be taken 
up by the journey to be one of mere indolence ? 
Is the convenience of being conveyed from one 
place to another to be the only profit which it 
shall yield? Ought we not rather to make a 
point, on such occasions, of adding to our stock 
of knowledge, and of useful ideas, by reading, 
conversation, and reflection? Is there no object 
of interest which may be examined by the way ? 
Is there no person of piety or talent with whom 
we may find a passing opportunity of communi- 
cating? Are the motions of the coach or the | 
chariot so rapid that we cannot leave behind us, 
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as we pass from place to place, important instrue- 
tion, in the form of Bibles, Testaments, or 
Tracts? Much may not be required of us, but 
it is well, if on our arrival at the place of our 
destination, we can acknowledge that we have 
both received and communicated a (ttle good in 
the course of our journey. 

I propose to illustrate these remarks by some 
account of the incidents of the journey which thy 
dear mother and I have just been taking from 
Earlham to Elm Grove : not because we consider 
ourselves by any means so watchful over our 
time in travelling, as we ought to be; but be- 
cause it so happened that this transit from Nor- 
folk to Wiltshire, required as it was by the calls 
of affection and duty, has afforded us some un- 
expected opportunities both of pleasure and men- 
tal improvement. Had we not been somewhat 
on the watch for them, they might have passed 
by us, unnoticed and unimproved: 

Since, however, our route, for the most part, 
lay through an uninteresting country, I shall con- 
fine myself, to some notice of an afternoon at 
Cambridge, and a morning at Oxford, for both 
these places were on our nearest road. 

We left home last Third-day morning, before 
breakfast, with dear little Anna for our compa- 
nion, and arrived at Cambridge—sixty three miles 
—by three o’clock in the afternoon. How grate- 
ful ought we to be for well-trained horses, and 
well-made roads, which of late years have been 
the means of so curiously compressing distances ; 
so that, for example, the citizen of Norwich, be- 
comes the near neighbor of the citizen of Cam- 
bridge. Ere long, steam may probably bring us 
into yet closer proximity ! 

As we drove up to the Eagle inn, we met our 
nephew, E— B—, a student of Trinity college, 
who was our faithful companion during the re- 
mainder of the day, and G— H— afterwards 
joined us. After ordering dinner, we sallied 
forth for a walk ; but first sent a note to our dear 
friend, Charles Simeon, the well-known fellow of 
King’s College, to propose spending part of the 
evening with him. While we were absent from 
the inn, there arrived a small characteristic note, 
hastily written by him in pencil—“ Yes, yes, 
yes, come immediately and dine with me!” 
Simeon has the warm and eager manners of a 
foreigner, with an English heart beneath them. 
He is full of love towards all who love his Mas- 
ter, and a faithful, sympathizing friend to those 
who have the privilege of sharing his more inti- 
mate affections. To all around him, whether re- 
ligious or worldly, he is kind and courteous ; 
and by this means, as well as by the weight of 
his character, he has gradually won a popularity 
at Cambridge, which now seems to triumph over 
all prejudice and persecution. He is upwards of 
seventy years of age, but his eye is not dim, his 
joints not stiffened, his intellect not obscured. 
His mind, lips, eyes and hands move along to- 
gether in unison. And singularly pliable and 
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rapid is he both in his mental and bodily move- | formed to the image of his Creator. This, my 
ments; quick to utter what he feels, and to act | brother, is a perfect religion.” 

what he utters. His conversation abounds in| We talked of spiritual discernment. 1 men- 
illustrations; and while all his thoughts and | tioned the declaration of Paul, that the spiri- 
words run in the channel of religion, he clothes | tual man judgeth all things, and is judged him- 
them with brightness and entertainment, and | seif of no man.” 

men, women, and even children, are constrained 


to listen. : ‘ : ‘ : : av . 
We declined his invitati dj a has a sense of his own; or rather his natural 
pl vag ago rater op abled hin & for | vision is corrected, and rendered applicable to 
had no intention of intruding upon sun before | divine things by an influence from above. Iam 
* a ies but 1 an ‘oud ane hind told to look at the planets. I can see Jupiter 
Aing’s College, we heard a loud halloo behind | , oe on Setestame tikes  f 
5 ciliate nest’ cide died Mikal. Réanainl and Venus; but there is the Georgium } 
or tT P yw Ae “8 ve ade. look again—I strain my eyes—I cannot see it. 
of the gout, dancing over the lawn to mect us. ee ns fsa ' ; 8 
Although the said lawn is forbidden ground, ex- Hare, take pha ts sennope. 1 yay Bow t 698 
. 5 + & , How beautiful the star! How perspicuous the 
cept to the fellows of the college, we had little vision! You tell me to read that almanac. I 
hesitation id he a a oe in his am young and short-sighted. The ball of my 
Sete i tue rat ath aah tee then, 1 convex; the rays meet before they 
with all the warmth of mutual friendship. He oabiena ah tes inn My brother, it is all con- 
, es , + > +} ¢ ati. 7 p ’ rig 
~— - _ -_ guide ; and led us through se-| ps3. fam old, my Jens is flattened; the rays 
a adh | ca, : : meet even Lehind my head—the retina is left 
Our venerable friend seemed to take great | untouched by them. Give the young man those 
delight in showing us the beauties of his favo- spectacles with a concave glass. Now he secs ! 
rite Cambridge ; and as we walked along, we| now he can read the book! now the rays meet 
conversed pleasantly together. precisely on his retina. Here, my od friend, 
In the evening we walked to Simeon’s rooms, | take these convex glasses ; they will rectify your 
and met with the usual warm and courteous re-| fading vision. He sees! he reads! again the 
ception. Over the chimney piece, in his draw-| retina is touched and pencilled with nice preci- 
ing-roow, hangs an interesting picture of Henry} <jon. So it is with the Spirit. In whatever 
Martyn ; once the eléve of Simeon at Cambridge, | manner or degree the vision of the soul is disor- 
and sevior wrangler in his year ; afterwards the} dered, the Spirit is always applicable—always a 
devoted missionary of high talent and of love un-| rectifier! The worldling is like the mariner of 
feigned, who counted not his life dear unto him- ancient times, who had nothing to guide him 
self, ‘that he might finish his course with joy, 


. a t é through the trackless deep but the sun, the moon 
and the ministry which he had received of the 


, ' c and the stars: when these were veiled, all was 
7 Jesus to testify the Gospel of the grace o/| obscurity, guess work, and peril. But the reli- 
oud, 


gious man, however simple, is like the modern 
Simzon.—“ The picture was painted in India. | mariner, who bas a compass on board, which will 
When I went to the India House, in London, | always guide him aright, however cloudy the at- 
and saw the box opened, I started back with | mosphere, however dark the night. The Chris- 
mixed emotions of sorrow and delight, when I | tian has a compass WITHIN him—a faithful mo- 
beheld the countenance of my beloved Henry. | nitor—aclear director. If he consult his com- 
As | retreated to the other end of the room, I | pass diligently, he will be sure to form a right 
heard the people saying, ‘ Thatis his Faruer.’” | decision on every moral question; while the 
Whilst we were enjoying our cup of tea, our| proud philosopher, who knows no such teacher, 
dear friend continued to converse in his own pe- | is tossed on the waves of doubt and confusion. 
culiar manner. ; ° : : . And how is this? Why, my dear brother, ‘ he 
Simeon. — Perfect religion is to the soul | is renewed in the spirit of his mind.’ _ It is be- 
what the soul is to the body. The soul | cause his dispositions are rectified that his vision 
animates the whole person. It sees through | is restored.” 
the eye, hears through the ear, tastes through} The hour of the evening was advancing, and 
the mouth, handles through the hands, talks | these beautiful remarks formed a happy conclu- 
through the tongue, reflects through the brain. | sion to familiar conversation. His respectable 
The whole body is moved and regulated by an | elderly female servants were now called in, and I 
impulse from within. Let religion take full pos- | was requested to read the Scriptures. I chose 
session of the soul, and it will be found to actuate | the first half of the third cf Lamentations, and 
all its movements, and direct all its powers. There | the p»ssage, as I read it, seemed to me to be full 
will be no violent efforts, no stiffness, no awk-|of marrow. A very precious solemnity ensued, 
wardness. All will be natural and easy. An| during which the language of prayer and praise 
unseen and gentle influence will pervade the | arose, I humbly hope with acceptance. I believe 
whole mind, and influence the whole conduct ; | both my dear wife and myself were ready to ac- 
and thus the creature will gradually become con-! knowledge that we had seldom felt with any one 


Simeon.—Yes, my brother, the spiritual man 
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more of the “ unity of the Spirit in the bond of common, and to grant them titles in fee—pro- 
peace.” Under this feeling we took ourleave. | mising on their part a proper cultivation and im- 


We arrived at Oxford the following evening | 
soon afier dark. The next morning we rose | 
early, and sallied forth, the weather being fine, 
for a stroll before breakfast. Anna acconipanied | 
us, and our walk was very agreeable. 

Adorned as Cambridge is with new buildings, | 
we were constrained to confess that in point of | 
scale, and grandeur, and classic beauty, Oxford 
is fur the superior. It is indeed a delightful city ; | 
rendered peculiarly pleasant by the intermixture | 
of broad streets, noble buildings, and extensive | 
gardens. 

Radcliffe Library, from the roof of which very 
handsome edifice there is quite an enchanting 
coup d’wil, which fuily justifies this description. 
The inside of the Radcliffe Library furnishes 
some objects of great interest. It is a library of 
medicine and natural history; with the excep- 
tion of a few theological books. Amongst these 
are two Bibles, well worthy of particular notice. 
The first is a highly-finished and delicate manu- 
seript of the Hebrew Scriptures, exquisitely il- 
luminated. The second is Dr. Kennicott’s own 
manuscript, from which was published his He- 
brew Bible, with collations. He is said to have 
collated upwards of 600 Hebrew MSS.; and 
this copy, from which his gréat work was printed, 
affords an evidence that order came to the as- 
sistance of industry. A slip, containing a single 
verse of printed Hebrew, is pasted on the top of 
every blank space, and below those slips the Dr. 
has notified all the various readiags with a neat- 
ness and beauty of penmanship which is quite 
uncommon. He is said to have been taught 
writing by his father, who was a merchant’s clerk. 

From this work of elaborate assiduity, we 
turned to some of the ever varied, ever easy 
sports of nature,—a thousand admirable speci- 
mens, collected and arranged in beautiful order, 
of marbles, alabasters, gypsums, lavas, porphyries, 
agates, Ac. The collection was made and pre- 
sented to the University by Corsi, the Italian 
naturalist. The various beauty of these stones, 
which are all finely polished, almost overwhelms 
the mind with a sense of the profusion with 
which the Creator has scattered his ornaments 
even where they lie deeply hidden from the eye 
of man. 

[To be continued. } 





An interesting interview took place on the 2d 
inst., between Col. Manypenpy, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and a delegation of Indian Chiefs 
of the Wyandot tribe. Tauroome, (principal 
Chief) Mud-eater, John Hicks, Silas Armstrong, 
George Clark and Joel Walker constitute the 
delegation—all remarkably fine, intelligent look- 
ing Indians, and exhibiting every determination 
to lead a civilized life. They desire the govern- 
ment to parcel out the lands they now hold in’ 


provement of the same. 

Although the general policy of our government 
is opposed to Indians possessing lands in fee, yet 
it is sincerely hoped and believed that when our 
red brothers express a desire to give up their 
national customs, and to become identified with 
us as one people, the action of the government 
will be favorable to their wishes. Col. Many- 
penny is now partial to this view of the subject, 
and if seconded by Secretary McClelland and the 
President, this precedent may lead to a complete 


We returned after breakfast to the | change in all our Indian relations. —Bulletin. 





LUCK. 


There are men who bemoan in the poverty of 
a wretched old age, the misfortune of their lives. 
Luck forever ran against them, and for others. 
One, with a good profession, lost his luck in the 
river, where he idled away his time in fishing, 
when he should have been in his office. Another, 
with a good trade, perpetually burnt up all his 
good luck by his hot temper, which provoked his 
employers to leave him. Another, with a lucra- 
tive business, lost his luck by amazing diligence 
at everything but his business. Another, who 
steadily followed his trade, as steadily followed 
his bottle. Another, who was honest and con- 
stant to his work, erred, by perpetual misjudg- 
ments; he lacked discretion. Hundreds lose 
their luck by endorsing; by sanguine specula- 
tions ; by trusting fraudulent men; and by dis- 
honest gains. A man never has good luck who 
has a bad wife. I never knew an early rising, 
hard working, prudent man, careful of his earn- 
ings, and strictly honest, who complained of bad 
luck. A good character, good habits and iron 
industry, are impregnable to the assaults of all 
the ill luck that foolsever dreamed of. But when 
I see a tatterdemalion creeping out of a grocery 
late in the afternoon, with his hands stuck in his 
pockets, the rim of his hat turned up, and the 
erown knocked in, I know he has bad luck—for 
the worst of all lucks is to be a sluggard, a knave 
or a tippler.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Though it is unquestionably true, that as a 
general rule, what is often termed bad luck, is 
the natural result of negligence or mismanage- 
ment; and that to reasonable and honest en- 
deavors, Providence has implanted in the nature 
of things, a probability of success; yet it would 
be quite an error for men, when they find them- 
selves successful in business, to attribute that 
success entirely to their own industry, prudence 
or sagacity. Perhaps we should not be far from 
the truth if we should say that success flows from 
the bounty of an overruling hand, and that dis- 
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aster is commonly the consequence of misman- 
agement or neglect. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, 1855. 


The address of our brethren at the Meeting for 
Sufferings in London, in relation to the desolating 
war now raging in the east of Europe, is pre- 
sented to the readers of the Review from the ear- 
liest copy known to be received in this country. 
Its salutary contents will doubtless secure for it 
a serious perusal. 


The article on Mercantile Morality, which was 
crowded out of our columns last week, but is 
introduced into the present number, contains a 
series of important and judicious observations 
peculiarly appropriate to the existing state of 


affairs, and merits a careful examination. 


Such of our subscribers as have received and 
read the late preceding volumes of the Review, 
are, of course, acquainted with the efforts made 
by our brethren at their Yearly Meeting in London, 
to engage the attention of the governments in 


Drep, suddenly, at his residence in this city, on 
the 9th inst., Georce Vaux Bacon, aged 53 years, 
a member of the Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


For Friends’ Review. 


ARE WE FURNISHING CORN FOR DISTILLATION ? 


It is a clear, indisputable fact, and one which 
the Society of Friends has long since recognised, 
that no one can bear a full and faithful testimony 
against any great wrong or evil, and at the same 

' time furnish unrestrictedly and unreservedly the 
| very means which that evil requires for its sup- 
| port, and without which it could not possibly 
|exist; and on this ground was introduced into 
| our Bock of Discipline that clause which forbids 
|our members from selling grain for purposes of 
distillation ; and from this important regulation 
| 1 am glad to know there is no disposition to re- 
cede. 
| Tecan hardly imagine that any one will disagree 
| with me when I say that there is very little dif- 
ference in the moral bearing of the matter, be- 
| tween selling grain to a distiller, and selling it 
to his agent or to any other person, when we are 
not wanting in evidence that it will eventually 
fall into the distiller’s hands. And further, I 
| believe the time has'‘come when those who wish 


Europe to the evils of slavery and the slave trade. | to be really faithful and consistent, as I hope we 


The address agreed upon by that Yearly Meeting 


in 1849, was published in our 7th volume, page 
500. 


That address was presented by a deputation to | 


nearly all the governments in Europe, and likewise 
to the authorities in Brazil. Of the visit to the last 
named country, a notice somewhat in detail was 
given in our last volume. Our readers will also 
remember that our beloved and valued friend, 
William Forster, was removed from this field of 


labor, in which he had performed so conspicuous 


a part, while on the mission to the United States. 
A pamphlet of 62 pages has just reached this 
country, containing an interesting narration of the 
proceedings of the deputations, in the presenta- 
tion of thts feeling and pathetic address to the 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. 

As the matter of the present number was chief 
ly arranged before this pamphlet came to hand, 
no further notice of it will be taken this week. It 
is however, intended to present to our readers, 
as early as the state of our columns will conveni- 
ently admit, some extracts from this valuable do- 
cument. 


Diep,—At his residence, in this city, on the 6th 
inst., Joun Evniott, aged nearly 78 years, a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Of him it 
might justly be said, “‘ Behold an Israelite indeed 
in whom is no guile ;” and the peaceful serenity 
ef his close corresponded with the tenor of his 
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all do, must be well satisfied when they dispose 
of their grain, that it will not be consumed by 
distillation. 

If this reasoning is correct, it is highly impor- 
tant for us to know, before we dispose of our 
| corn, for what purpose it is intended. There can 
| hardly be a doubt that a large proportion of this 
grain, which is thrown promiscuously into the 
market, is manufactured into liquid poison. At 
least this is true in our western country. I have 
récently been told, on good authority, that proba- 
bly nine-tenths of the corn which is bought up 
at our railroad stations, and transported to distant 
| markets, is consumed in this way. In fact, it is, 
no doubt, one of the schemes resorted to by dis- 
tillers, in order to obtain the corn of such as 
would not, knowingly, sell it for such a purpose ; 
a class which, I am happy to believe, is by no 
means decreasing. It is greatly to be feared that 
many such as these, without taking a thought 
upon the subject, have disposed of their corn at 
the warehouses and places of deposit along our 
railways, or to merchants and others whose busi- 
ness it is to transport it thither; and my object 
in thus bringing the subject to notice, is that 
those who are conscientious may be no longer 
deceived. When we have not good evidence 
that the grain we are about to sell will be used 
for legitimate purposes, it is clearly our duty to 
let it remain on our farms, and fed it to our 
stock, though in doing so we should have to sub- 
mit to a heavy reduction in its value. 


Richmond, Ind. 





R. T. R. 





A Christian Appeal from the Society of Friends 
to their Felluw-Countrymen, on the present 
war. 


We would respectfully bespeak the serious at- 
tention of our fellow-countrymen, whilst we 
earnestly plead with them, on behalf of theclaims 
of religion and humanity, in reference to the 
sanguinary conflict now raging in the East. 


It is, we reverently trust, in the love of Christ, 
and it is in the spirit of true patriotism, that we 
make this appeal. Our country is dear to us; 
we honor our Sovereign, and prize our free in- 
stitutions ; and we can but desire that our na- 
tional policy may accord with the spirit and pre- 
cepts of that Redeemer who came “ not to de- 
stroy men’s lives but to save them.”” We feel 
it to be a solemn thing thus to stand forth as the 
advocates of inviolable peace; and the events 
which are passing around us, and the warlike 
spirit which meets us in every direction, have 
led us very seriously to review the grounds of our 
Christian testimony in this matter. But this re- 
view has only confirmed the conviction, which 
we dare not shrink from avowing, however un- 
popular at a crisis like the present, that all War, 
on whatever plea of policy or of necessity, is 
unlawful under the Gospel Dispensation. 

It will be admitted as a truth, applicable alike 
to individuals and to nations, that it is only in 
the use of those means which are sanctioned by 
the law of Christ, that we can expect the Divine 
blessing upon our efforts. When these means 
are exhausted, it becomes man, as a dependent 
being, to commit all results unto God—a trust 
which will never be confounded. 

Can it then be that War, with all its attendant 
misery and crime, is a means the employment of 
which is sanctioned by Christianity? We unre- 
servedly make our appeal to those inspired 
Records, which, as Christians, we all profess to 
accept as a revelation from Heaven. True it is, 
that in the Old Testament, we find not only war, 
but retaliation also, permitted and, under certain 
circumstances, even commanded. As regards 
the command, we presume that no such commis- 
sion to wage war against the Lord’s enemies, as 
that given to his chosen people formerly, is 
claimed, or even expected now. And in regard 
tu the permission, it is sufficient to say, that the 
provisions of the Old Covenant, as to the return 
of evil for evil, like those bearing upon the con- 
jugal relation, are expressly contrasted by our 
Lord himself with his own precepts, for the pur- 
pose of showing that that which, in both these 


cases, was allowed to them of old time, by reason | 


of the hardness of their hearts, is prohibited by 
the higher and holier morality of the New Cove- 
nant. To the Gospel standard, therefore, whether 
exhibited by prophecy, or more fully developed 
by Christ himself and his Apostles, must his dis- 
ciples resort for their practical guidance. In the 
face then of all tho glorious anticipations of 
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prophecy in regard to the peaceable reign of the 
Messiah, and of the deep significance of that 
name by which He is called, “The Prince of 
Peace;”’—in the face of the annunciation of the 
Heavenly Host which characterized the new dis- 
pensation, as that which was to bring “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men ;”’—in the face of the express com- 
mands of our Redeemer himself, “ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you ;”—who will 
venture to say that Christianity affords any au- 
thority or justification for war? 

And not alone by precept, but by his example 
also, has our Lord and Saviour emphatically 
taught us the lesson of forgiveness, forbearance 
and love. How touching is his prayer for his 
bitterest enemies? How wondrous the forbear- 
ance of Him who said, “ Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of 
angels?” What power might not He have com- 
manded, and that not in any doubtful controversy, 
but in the vindication of eternal Right; yet He 
used it not :—a forbearance, exercised not merely 
with a view to the accomplishment of that most 
precious sacrifice which He made of himself for 
our sins; but also, as a holy example for our 
imitation, of abstinence from all self-defensive 
violence, even in the best of causes. For, as is 
declared by the Apostle, who was himself “an 
eye-witness” both of the majesty and the suffer- 
ings of his Lord, “Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that we should follow his 
steps:—who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when he suffered, he threatened not ; but 
committed himself to Him that judgeth right- 
eously.” 

Now, although it may be admitted that the 
precepts and example of our Lord havea primary 
reference to the conduct of individuals, they can 
surely be no less binding upon a nation profess- 
ing allegiance to Christ the Supreme Ruler, than 
upon the individuals of whom it is composed. 
Let us never forget the high authority of Him 
who hath thus shewed unto man what is good. 
Let us never forget that the Gospel is not a tran- 
sitory, but an abiding dispensation; that it is 
the dispensation under which we are now actually 
living; and that these blessed principles are 
among its most glorious and essential character- 
istics. To affirm that they are impracticable, or 
not to be practised, is to set at naught their su- 
preme authority, and to put dishonor upon their 
Divine Author. To postpone their application 
until all shall act upon them, is, in scarcely a 
less degree, to deny his present authority; and 
involves the practical contradiction of supposing 
that He has prescribed a series of duties for a 
state of things, in which the occasion for their 
exercise shall have ceased to exist. It is now, 
in this still tossed and conflicted world, that the 
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Christian i is ‘called upon to act out these lessons. 
It is now that he is bound to prove his allegiance 
to his Divine Master ; and, so far as his influence 
may extend, to promote the spreading of his 
kingdom upon the earth. That kingdom is one 
of righteousness and peace ; and all who adopt 
the petition, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” at once con. 
fess the duty of their own present subjection to 
it, and pray for its universal establishment. 

With such precepts, and such an example, 
what have Christians to do with the moral or po- 
litical standard of Greece or Rome,—nations, 
which, with all their brilliant qualities and intel- 
lectual refinement, knew not the Gospel of Christ? 
Yet must it not be confessed that it is from 
sources such as these, that the maxims of the 
military code, and the prevailing ideas of glory 
in connexion with successful bloodshed, are prin- 
cipally drawn? And what are the results of 
this heathen standard on the practice of the pro- 
fessed followers of the Lord Jesus? Without 
carrying our thoughts back to the miseries of 
past times, if we turn to the affecting details of 
the War in which our country is now engaged, 
and contemplate the vast amount of physical and 
moral suffering inflicted on the wounded and the 
dying, and on innocent widows and children 
when we see professing Christians of one nation 
engaged in deadly conflict with their fellow 
Christians of another nation, in the presence of 
the infidel ; and, above all, when we think of the 
thousands of immortal beings, believers and un- 
believers, hurried into eternity, many of them, 
we must fear, altogether unprepared to meet the 
righteous judgment of God, can we believe that 
these things, at which even humanity shudders, 
bring no dishonor on the religion of Jesus, or 
that they are not offensive in the sight of Him 
whose name is Love, who “ hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,’’ and on whose authority 
we learn the value of a single immortal soul ? 
Can any prospect of temporal good, either to our- 
selves or to others, compensate for such evils ? 
Oh that these things were felt, not as calamities 
only, but as national sins ! then we cannot doubt 
but that means would be found for their early 
termination. 

To the members of the Government of our be- 
loved Sovereign, in the first place, would we ad- 
dress our earnest but respectful appeal, imploring 
them to use every Christian effort for the restora- 
tion of peace. We are not insensible to the dif- 
ficulties of their position in this momentous 
crisis, in having to deal with a powerful enemy, 
and at the same time, to stem the mighty torrent 
of martial excitement in the public mind, or to 
satisfy its exaggerated expectations with refer- 
ence both to the war itself and the results to be 
obtained by it. Yet we believe, that trust in 
God, combined with humbling views of our 
national sins and a temperate estimate of our own 
position, even when convinced that we have 
clearly the right on our side, will be found at all 
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times, and eapenially.in in the pusnens peculiar and 

critical circumstances of the country, the best 

preparation for obtaining peace. 

We implore our Senators, now assembling in 
both Houses of Parliament for the avowed pur- 
pose of aiding the vigorous prosecution of the 
War, to remewber that that which is morally or 
religiously wrong cannot be politically right; 
that the non-recognition of the peaceable doctrines 
and precepts of the Gospel by the nation which 
is opposed to us, a nation too, intellectually and 
spiritually, far less enlightened than our own, 
constitutes no valid plea for our violation of them; 
and that Parliament may more truly serve the 
country by promoting temperate counsels and 
wise and conciliatory negotiation, than by urging 
forward a war which has already been so fear- 
fully destructive of British life and treasure, and 
which threatens in its progress to involve the 
whole of Kurope in one wide spread conflagration. 

We appeal to all who possess authority or in- 
fluence, whether by their secular or theirreligious 
position, and especially to those who are looked 
up to as the Ministers of the Gospel of Peace, to 
use that authority and influence of which they 
are stewards, not in stirring up the martial spirit 
of the nation or in nerving the arm of war, but 
in promoting peace on earth and good will towards 
men, even towards their enemies. 

We appeal as Christians to our fellow-Chris- 
tians, as Englishmen to our fellow-countrymen of 
every class; we implore them to view their 
present position and duties calmly and tempe- 
rately, not under the impulse of vindictive ex- 
citement, but with that practical wisdom which 
recognizes it as a political not less than a religious 
truth, that righteousness exalteth a nation, , and 
with that far sighted patriotism which compre- 
hends within its scope the moral not less than 
the material, the future as well as the present 
welfare of our country, and the still more enduring 
interests of eternity. 

We pray the Almighty Father of the Universe 
to breathe the spirit of reconciliation into the 
hearts of his contending children, British, French, 
Turkish aad Russian, and guide them to the pro- 
motion of their mutual well-being, in conforming 
themselves to his universal law of love. 

Given forth by a Meeting representing the So- 
ciety of Friends in Great Britain, held in 
London this 8th day of the Twelfth Month, 
1854, and in and on behalf thereof signed by 


Ropert Forster, Clerk. 


What a mercy is humiliation to a soul that re- 
ceives it with a steadfast faith. There are a 
thousand blessings in it, for ourselves, and for 
others; for our Lord bestows his grace upon the 
humble. Humility renders us charitable towards 
our neighbor; nothing will make us so tender 
and indulgent to the faults of others as a view of 
our own. 
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shuddered over the spectacle, tell us that the 
struggle of a waterman caughtin the “ rapids,” 
the superhuman energy with which he tugs at 
the oars, the spasmodic grasp with which he 
snatches at every projecting rock, the frenzy 
with which he flies from one end of his frail sKiff 
to the other, and the commingled horror and de- 
spair depicted in his countenance, as the re- 
morseless waves hurry him on to the verge of 
the cataract, constitute a scene which neither pen 
nor pencil could delineate. 

Who has not seen the corresponding process 
enacted over and over again in the walks of trade 
—an embarrassed house striving to elude bank- 
ruptey which is hovering over them ? 

With what anxiety and desperation do they 
labor to stave off the impending calamity, which 
they see and yet will notsee. What a rallying 


MERCANTILE MORALITY. 


In the present condition of our monetary af- 
fairs, the re-publication of some portions of one 
of Dr. Boardman’s Lectures to Merchants, may 
perhaps be appropriate and useful. 

It needs to be more deeply impressed upon 
the conscience of the commercial world, that im- 
providence in contracting debts, especiclly where 
this is associated with speculations and luxurious 
living, is itself a palpable violation of the law of 
(iod. And the question, whether a failure in- 
volves immorality, will admit of a speedy solu- 
tion, if it can be shown that this wes the cause of 
it. The statistics ou this point relating to our 
last commercial crisis, are frightful—as will be 
seen by the following table. 

Number of applicants for relief under 


_the general bankrupt law, 1841, 83,739 of their resources! What skilful and rapid 
Number of creditors returned 1,049,603 transmutations of their precarious credit into 
Amount of debts stated $ $40,934,615 successive shapes, adjusted to fresh exigencies ! 


Valuation of property surrendered $43,697,307 
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New purchases and forced sales—usurious inte- 
According to these returns, a capital of forty- | rests—notes offered at untried banks—fresh 
three millions was made to sustain an indebted- | drafts on neighboring houses—proceeds, which 
ness of four hundred and forty millions! And | should have been remitted to their principals, ap- 
the real facts were much worse. The dividends | plied to cancel paper—one piece of property after 
actually paid were, in the Southern District of | another sacrificed—urgent appeals to private 
New York, one cent on the dollar; in the North- | friends for succor—money raised on borrowed 
ern District, thirteen and one-third cents; in | securities—and all this while appearances kept 
Connecticut a ha!f cent ; in Mississippi, six cents | up—mind and body on the rack—candor giving 
to one thousand dollars; in Maine, a half cent ; | way to concealment—integrity breaking down 
in Michigan and Lowa, a quarter cent, in New | —earnest and unsuccessful efforts to regard wrong 
Jersey four cents to the hundred dollars—and so | actions as right, and to believe there is no real 
on, throughout the Union. These figures are | danger—conscience reclaiming—the whole char- 
pregnant with meaning. And they concern the | aeter deteriorating—and the house driving on to- 
woralist no less than statesmen and _legis- | ward the fatal abyss. 
lators. They display, as in a mirror, the reck-} All failures are not of this kind, but so many 
less mania for speculation and prodigality, which | are—this is so much the usual course of things, 
brought about the crash of 1837. Four hundred | that every merchant ought to make up his mind 
millions of dollars swallowed up, and nothing to | as to its policy and its morality. Testing it by 
show furit! Nothing? Alas thcre was too | the morality of the Bible, there can be but one 
much to show for it. A paralyzed commerce— | estimate furmed of it. Its rashness, its folly, 
stagnation inall the marts of business—thousands | its immorality, must be known and read of all 
of families ruined—comfort and opulence suc-|meu. Wemay sympathize with men who are 
ceeded by penury and suffering—wrecks of for-| brought into these most trying circumstances ; 
tunes, and, fur worse, wrecks of character, strewn | but we cannot, as upright men, commend the 
all over the land—fuithlessness, dishonesty, | course they have pursued. The universal feeling 
treachery in every direction—crime enough to | will be that they ought to have stopped sooner. 
blast a nation in this world, aod ruin them in They should not have shut their eyes to their 
the next ; éhese were the avails of that four hun- | real condition. However painful the conviction, 
dred millions wasted in riotous and wicked spee- | they ought to have yielded to it, that their re- 
ulatioa. And its criminality is not extenuated | sources were inadequate to carry them through 
by the fact that through the favor of a benign |the storm, and that it would be far better to 
Providence, the recuperative energy of the coun- | succumb at once than to consume their remaining 
try has in a measure retrieved our pecuniary | assets in waging so hopeless a contest. These 
losses. assets, they should have remembered, were not 
It has been aptly observed, that “directly | theirs. They belonged to their creditors. And 
above the great cataract of insolvency lie most |it was a double wrong, not only to withhold 
dangerous rapids.” A boatman whose shallop | from them what they had already in hand, but 
has been drawn into the whirling tide above Ni-| to procure of them or of others fresh loans to be 
agara, would supply no inapposite example of an | absorbed in paying off third parties. 
embarrassed merchant, sweeping on towards the| When the blow has fallen, other errors are 
final catastrophe. Those who have seen and frequently committed no less serious. If the 
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property of the bankrupt belongs to his creditors, 
it should be handed over to them—promptly, 
entirely, without concealment, without unjust 
preferences. It is not for him to say how it 
shall be disposed of, nor to divide it at his 
discretion. The least he can in reason or justice 
do, is to surrender it to them, and let them say 
what shail be done with it. If he does this, he 
will have his reward. His own conscience will 
ratify it, and his creditors, if they are high- 
minded men, will be indulgent to his mistakes, 
and aid him, in so far as he is worthy of their 
help, in resuscitating his business. 

It is easy to perceive how potent the moral 
influence of a state of feeling like this would be 
in preventing failures. Merchants would be 
more wary of those habits and risks which 
define the highway to insulvency. There would 
be less over-trading and speculating, less borrow- 
ing and endorsing, less of regal state in the 
style of living, and less extravagance among the 
wives and daughters. Fewer men would retire 
“at thirty,” but when they did retire, they 
would be apt to sleep with a quiet conscience. 
Fewer families might revel in luxury, but those 
who had been raised to affluence, would he less 
likely to wake up of a morning and find the 
sheriff taking an inventory of their gorgeous 
drawing-rooms. All these and many kindred 
results, would be promoted by the prevalence of 
correct views on the subject of bankruptcy. 


Wherever they have prevailed, other prudent 
maxims have been combined with them, and 
failures have been extremely rare. Our older 
merchants can recall such periods in our own 


history. The annals of Holland will supply 


other examples. No nation can point to a com- 
mercial career so untarnished as that of the 
Datch. Their system of small profits and short 
credits would not suit the mercurial energy of 
our countrymen ; but, combined as it was with 
the most sterling practical virtues, it conducted 
them to the very apex of commercial opulence 
and renown. “ Failures among them were rare, 
even in so distressing an era as the occupation 
of their country by the French, which began in 
1795, and involved from the outset, a stoppage of 
maritime intercourse with all their possessions in 
India.and America. The consequence of this 
stoppage was a decay of trade, a suspension of 
various undertakings, a scarcity of work, miser- 
able dulness in the sale of goods; all leading, 
in the first instance, to diminished income, and 
eventually to encroachment on capital: but 
amidst this distress, the failures were surprisingly 
few, fewer, indeed, than occur in Britain in any 
ordinary season.”’ There is nothing in all the 
maritime enterprise and prosperity of the Dutch, 
which reflects so much honér on them as facts 
like these. And the extraordinary results here 
recorded, are to be ascribed, in no inconsiderable 
degree, to the just sentiments they cherished on 
the subject ofbankruptey. If we would emulate 
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them in their commercial glory, it must be by 
fostering similarsentiments among our mercantile 
classes. We must do nothing to subvert the 
great moral principles which are the buttresses 
of all honorable commerce, and the decay of 
which is the sure precursor of embarrassment. 
Among these principles are, inviolability of con- 
tracts, the permanent obligation of debts, and 
the imperative duty of restricting one’s pecuniary 
engagements to what would be deemed, on a 
candid and prudent survey of things, a just re- 
lation to the actual capital at command. A 
general adherence to these principles would 
leave room for but few failures. Most of the 
paths which lead to insolvency would be closed 
up. The stoppage of a house would produce the 
same sensation in Philadelphiaor New York which 
it occasions in Amsterdam. And while the 
dishonest bankrupt might look for general repre- 
hension, men of real merit, overwhelmed by 
misfortune, would experience the most generous 
sympathy, and be promptly aided in recovering 
their position. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL. 


A correspondent (J. 8. Newberry) of the 
Cleveland (Uhio) Herald, gives an account of 
the spontaneous combustion of a heap of bitu- 
minous coal, belonging to Messrs. Younglove 
and Hoyt, at their paper mill in that city, and 
of which he was a witness. About 25,000 
bushels of Chippeway bituminous coal was piled 
up on planks in their yard, exposed to the weath- 
er. Under no apprehensions of spontancous 
combustion, the proprietors of the coal were sur- 
prised when informed by their engineer that it 
was on fire, and that steam was rising from it. 
On examination they found it even so. The heap 
was sensibly hot on all sides, and a plank lying 
on the top so bot as to be painful to the hand 
applied to it; and on digging to the bottom they 
found a portion of the coal fully ignited, and 
which blazed up brightly on the admission of 
air. They immediately turned a copious stream 
of water on the top of the heap to ex- 
tinguish the ‘fire. Next day Mr. Newberry 
visited the heap, and found the fire partially ex- 
tinguished by the water, but apparently through 
all the interior, a stratum of coal from one to 
two feet thick, lying next the planking, was per- 
fectly coked, and some of it still ignited. The 
planking was completely charred. He says, 
“The fire was, in this case, unquestionably due 
to spontaneous combustion, as the exterior of 
the heap on all sides was composed of coal which 
had suffered no change, but was found as fresh 
and as bright as when mined ; only the interior 
and most inaccessible portion of the pile was ig- 
nited. The combastion was without doubt ex- 
cited by the decomposition of the bi-sulphuret of 
iron—that is, the change of the sulphuret into the 
sulphate (copperas) by the absorption of oxygen. 
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This instance of spontaneous combustion in 
our bituminous coal, will suggest to those in the 
coal trade, and to consumers, the propriety of at 
least keeping in mind the fact that coal may 
spontaneously ignite, and that large heaps of 
coal should not be permitted to be for months 
undisturbed, nor be placed in combustible re- 
ceptacles, or in such relations to combustible 
matter that spontaneous combustion, if it should 
happen to occur, would be productive of disas- 
trous consequences.” — Scientific American. 


THE MORTALITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Wm. McGlen- 
sey, we have been furnished with the statistics 
of the Health Office for 1854, exclusive of the 
last week. 

The total number of deaths in this city, from | 
the Ist of January to the 23d of December, was 
10,528. The deaths the last week will probably 
swell the number to 10,800. Ofthe total given 
above, the number of adults was 3,042, and the 
number of children 6,486. 


The most fatal month was July, during which | 
there were 1786 deaths, and the least mortal was 
November, during which there were only 647 
deaths. The last week in July furnished the 


heaviest bill of mortality, viz.—573 deaths. The 


week during which death had fewest victims was 
the second week of December. 

The diseases which proved most fatal were 
consumption, cholera infantum, convulsions and 
cholera asphyxia. During certain summer 
months, fevers gathered many for the grave, but 
it appears from the tables that Philadelphia has 
been remarkably free during the year from those 
fevers which in other cities have swept hundreds 
from the earth. The number of victims of con- 
sumption during the year is set down at, adults, 
955; children, 216. There were 501 victims to 
chulera asphyxia, the greater number being 
adults; while 617 children fell under the hand 
of cholera infantum, chiefly during the months 
of July and August. Six hundred and four per- 
sons, chiefly children, are set down as victims to 
convulsions, which appears to be one of the prin- 
cipal items in the bills of mortality. Eight hun- 
dred and eighty-seven of the deaths were at the 
Almshouse, and we learn from this fact that the 
vices which generally bring persons to that great 
charitable institution, are equally fatal with the 
most malignant and unavoidable diseases. Six 
hundred and fifty of those who died during the 
year were persons of color, which is more than 

roportionate to the number of the colored popu- 
Lan, if compared with the deaths of the 
whites. 

It is a melancholy task to mark the mortality 
of the different seasons, and as month succeeds 
month, to note what circles are invaded, what 
forms death assumes, and what victims are 
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stricken down. Diseases of the brain add a con- 
siderable number to the bill of mortality, and 
upon pondering over the list, we have imagined 
the procession of men of study and of business, 
who, intent only in the satisfaction of a burning 
thirst for lore or lucre, forget the limits nature 
has set to her powers, and sink to the grave from 
overworking of that which appears the noblest 
organ of humanity. 

In this list must be included many who were 
fitted to accomplish great objects in mercantile 
life, and others of brilliant genius, which even 
in its dawning, dazzled circles of intelligence. 
Consumption seems not peculiar to any month, 
but the list swells as the genial rays of summer 
are succeeded by the keen winds of autumn, and 
those who have been lingering from day to day 
beneath the stings of a disease which ever has 
a fallacious hope, although its withering grasp, 
when fixed, is never relinquished, perish with 
the leaves, and mingle with them, dust to dust. 
It is this disease which Philadelphians have 
strongest reason to dread; for in the bills of 
mortality the number of its victims is ever the 
largest item. It docs not gather these victims by 
occasional snatches, with the flashing destruction 
of an epidemic, but steadily, week by week, and 
with a fearful average that cannot be misunder- 
stood. The ravages of this disease must be 
chiefly ascribed to a climate subject to very sud- 
den changes, but carelessness of habit must also 
take a share of responsibility. In dress, fashion 
is oftener consulted than the necessities of the 
climate, and of our general course of life, irregu- 
larity is an unmistakeable characteristic. It is 
in the summer months that mothers sorrow most. 
Then goes forth a terrible edict against the 
youngest born, and many a little light that has 
just entered a home is suddenly quenched, leav- 
ing parents to shed their tears in gloom, though 
they cheer each other by sweet hopes that the 
sinless ones have been spared the contamination 
of the world, and have been transferred to a 
realm of purest bliss. Then tremble those who 
build all their happiness upon the prattle of a 
babe, for they know that there is a fatality in 
the season, to which the little heir to millions, as 
well as the child of ragged poverty, is exposed, 
and they cannot count upon the exception. Be- 
lieve us, there is more in the list which records 
the fate of hundreds of babes swept off ina 
month than usually reaches the common heart— 
there are buried hopes, tears from exhausted 
founts, and prayers that go nearer heaven than 
most that are offered up. 

Coming back to the matter of fact, we think 
it must be admitted that our bill of mortality for 
1854 shows Philadelphia to be the healthiest 
city in the United Stutes, taking the number of 
its inhabitants into consideration. But recently 
we had only 127 deaths in a week, out of a popu- 
lation of half a million souls. Can these figures 
be paralleled ?—N. American, 
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ILLUMINATION UNDER WATER. 
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The subject of artificial illumination is one 
which of late years has occupied the attention of 
men of science. Aside from the pleasant interest 
to be derived from the experimental investiga- 
tions in this branch of science, its practical 
utility in its application to the diversified uses 
to which man applies light, renders the subject 
an important one. In the numerous applications 


recently made of the functions or qualities of | 
electricity, one of the newest is the use of it as | 


an agent for producing light at considerable 
depths under water. Welearnfrom the Novem- 
ber number of the American Journal of Science 
and Arts, that there have been recently some 
experiments made in illuminating the bottom 
beneath water. At the Lake D’Enghien, M. 


Duboseq, the successor of Soleil, performed an 


experiment of this kind before many competent 
observers. The electrodes ofcarbon were placed 
in a glass globe, being connected with one of 
Duboseq’s regulators, which communicated with 
the battery by a copper wire covered with gutta 
percha. The globe, submerged to the depth of 
164 feet, spread light over acircle ofsixty-six feet 
diameter, and it remained constant for two 
hours, after which the carbon required replacing. 

The idea of this process was suggested by an 
agent of a company that had been engaged in 
exploring the bottom of the Mediterranean 
where the battle of Navarino took place. The 
diver usually remained beneath the water three- 
quarters of an hour, after which he came up to 
breathe and rest; his light was an oil lamp plac- 
ed on the head of the diver, and fed with air 
proceeding from his respiration, whence it was 
in a variablecurrent, and wasoften extinguished, 
requiring him to go up and relight. Duboseq’s 
arrangement was devised to avoid these in- 
conveniences. It is made light so that the diver 
may carry it in his hand, and at the same time 
it is strong and well secured hermetically, to re. 
sist a pressure of one hundred and eighty feet of 
sea water. It consists of a cylinder of strong 
glass secured to a brass foot and surrounded 
with a gutta percha sac. The light passes out 
through a large plano-convex lens, the convexity 
being inward, the focus being so arranged that 
the rays escape nearly parallel. 
moveable, the diver walks about with it, and 
places it where he wishes to make a search; and 
as it is only necessary to bring the electrodes 
near one another to light it, the diver need only 
to turn a small screw to continue the light for 
two hours, which is more than twice as long as 
he can remain-at the bottom. 


This beautiful invention supplies a want 
which has always been felt by persons engaged 
in operations with the diving bell. A vast 
quantity of property now lying on the bottom of 
our large rivers, bays and lakes, may be recover- 
ed by the use of submarine armor and these 


As the lamp is | 
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electric lamps. In seeking for nuggets of gold 
in the deep pools of streams in California, these 
‘lamps may also be advantageously employed. 
They will likewise materially aid the engineer in 

arranging the foundation of works that are to be 
| erected in deep water. In recovering the body 
| of a person who has been drowned, they will be 
| eminently useful ; in short, the introduction into 
use of this submarine lamp is another of the 
beautiful contributions that science is constantly 
offering to man for the promotion of his happi- 
| ness and prosperity.—achange. 


| 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS? 


The question of the Sandwich Islands treaty, 
even though the document has not arrived, evi- 
dently gives the administration trouble, as the 
cabinet discussions which have been mentioned 
before on the subject would indicate. Some days 
ago, one of our Washington correspondents, in 
alluding to this matter, stated the objections of 
a leading southern member of the House tothe 
admissiun of the islands as a State, notwith- 
standing that in population they are fully quali- 
fied to enter the Union in that capacity. The 
friends of the administration already talk of 
making the islands a territorial dependency of 
the Union—a somewhat indeinite term, intend- 
ed to define a new and anomalous feature in our 
political system. The continued extension of 
the area of freedom cannot, they say, be carried 
on with the same want of discrimination as here- 
tofore, und the motley population of the Sand- 
wich Islands ought not to stand on an equality 
with the inhabitants of the present confedera- 
tion. 

The real difficulty which lies concealed under 
this and other pretexts, is doubtless the desire 
of the propagandists to introduce slavery into 
the islands. If they be admitted as a State, 
slavery is excluded; and a territorial tutelage 
would be necessary to their initiation into an ex- 
| perience of the institution Some provision may 
| possibly be made in the treaty to defeat this 

scheme, for it is well understood that the sole 
| scruple, in King Kamehameha’s mind, to con- 
| summating the surrender of his dominions, has 
been the fear of admitting slavery there. The 
inhabitants are also quite as adverse as the sove- 
reign, to the scheme of its introduction, and 
their qualifications to exercise the rights of 
American citizens, with this exception, are at 
least far superior to those of the Cubans, against 
| whose claims to assume the prerogatives of a 
| State no suggestion has been raised from the 
quarter from which an opposition to the present 
| project is expected. The treaty, at the last ae- 
| counts, was only awaiting the approval of Prince 
Alexander for its transmission to government. 
The King himself is so wearied and disgusted 
with the intrigues of the French Jesuits and the 
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nsolence of the English Consul Miller, that he 
feels great impatience to see the bargain com- 
pleted. He will unquestionably be amply com- 
pensated for the loss of his insecure sceptre.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


FISH CAST UP FROM THE SEA. 


A curious phenomenon has lately been wit- 
nessed in the port of Vera Cruz. For several 
days in the beginning of last month, the shores 
of the harbor and neighborhood were strewn 
with dead fish, cast up from the sea. So great 
was the quantity, that serious fears were enter- 
tained lest disease should follow from such a 
mass of putrefaction. Bodies of troops were 
turned out each day, who gathered the fish and 
buried them on the spot. A general order was 
issued commanding all those who resided in the 
vicinity, to take the same steps for the preven- 
tion of disease. An order was also issued pro- 
hibiting the sale of fish. This phenomenon 
continued for several days, and at last gradually 
disappeared. Inthe appearance of all the fish 
the first thing that struck the attention was the 
inflamed and protruded state of the eyes, such 
as ordinarily takcs place in strangulation. On 
opening the fish, the intestines were observed to 
be much distended with a gas which, on testing, 
proved to be carbonic acid gas. It was con- 
cluded by a doctor in one of the hospitals, that 
this gas had been evolved during a submarine 
voleanie eruption.— Scient‘fic American. 


THE NUTMEG TREE. 


The California Farmer says that in Bird’s 
Valley and Eldorado this valuable tree is found 
in its greatest perfection. Trees are found there 
from 18 to 24 inches in diameter, and full of the 


Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 

Thou no ray of Jight and joy canst throw ; 
If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 

To some little world through weal and woe ; 


If no dear eyes thy fond love ean brighten,— 
No fond voices answer to thy own; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten, 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 
Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 


Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give; 
Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 
Harriet Wixstow. 





THE LITTLE LAMB. 


A giddy lamb one afternoon 
Had from the fold departed: 

The tender shepherd missed it soon, 
And sought it, broken-hearted. 

Not all the flock that shared his love, 
Could fiom the search delay him, 
Nor clouds of midnight darkness move, 

Nor fear of suffering stay him. 


But night and day he went his way 
In sorrow till he found it; 

And when he saw it fainting lie, 
He clasped his arms around it. 

Then, safely folded to his breast, 
From every ill to save it, 

He brought it to his home of rest, 
And pitied and forgave it. 


And thus the Saviour will receive 
The little ones who fear him: 

Their pains remove, their sins forgive, 
And draw them gently near him. 

Bless while they live, and when they die, 
When flesh and spirit sever, 

Conduct them to his throne on high, 
To dwell with him forever. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreten IntTeELLIGENce.—The U.S. Mail Steamer 


fruit which is contained in a covering like the | Baltic, from Liverpool, with dates to the 30th ult., 


coating of the English walnut. Before ripe, it 
is soft and quite pungent, but when mature, the 
covering opens and the nutmeg drops. Upon the 


arrived at New York on the IIth inst. 

The Ambassadors of England, France, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia held a conference at Vienna on 
the 28th ult. Notes were exchanged between the 


same tree may be found ripe and green fruit. representatives of the three Allied Powers, defining 


The ripe nutmeg is of the same form, and is as 
fully aromatic as the fruit from Sumatra. The 
foliage is like the pine or the hemlock, each leaf 
having, however, a sharp brier or thorn upon it. 
The fruit grows in clusters, similar to the cherry, 
and is indeed quite.an ornament. ‘This tree can 
be easily grown, and will become an acquisition, 
and we trust ere long to see it generally culti- 
vated. 


WHY THUS LONGING? 


Why thus longing, thus forever sighing, 
For the far off, unattained and dim; 
While the beautiful all round thee lying, 
Offers up its low perpetual hymn ? 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 

All thy restless yearnings it would still; 
Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching, 
Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


the sense in which the four points proposed as the 
conditions of peace were understood by their re- 
spective Cabinets. Gortschakoff demanded time 
to obtain instructions from his government. 

The Prussian mission to England proves to have 
been unimportant. 

No change of importance had taken place in 
the position of affairs before Sebastopol. Eighteen 
thousand French and English reinforcements had 
arrived in the Crimea, and 5.000 Turks had landed 
at Eupatoria. Heavy rains had prevailed for seve- 
ral weeks, and the roads were nearly impassable. 
It is stated that the Russians had retired to their 
second line of defence, and were removing some 
of their guns to the ships. It is also said that the 
bulk of the Russian army will entrench itself 
stroagly on the heights near Bakshiseria and Sim- 
feropol. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a ukase or- 
dering a levy of 10 men in every 1000 throughout 
the eastern half of the Empire. 
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EncLandD —The Militia Embodiment bill, and 
the bill for the enlistment of foreigners have re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

France.—The bil! authorizing the negotiation of 
a loan of 500,000,000 of francs has been unani- 
mously adopted by the Legislative Assembly. 

Iraty.—The regiment of French dragoons that 
has been in Rome since 1849, is to be immediately 
withdrawn and not meplaced, and the Austrian 
troops will soon evaciate Tuscany. 

Sours Amexical—A revolution has broken out 
in Bolivia, and the rebels have seized the treasure 
in the Mintat Potosi. Rich gold washings are said 
to have been discovered in the province of Auraco, 
Chili. 

AustTraLia.—The Colonial Legislature had 
passed bills regulating the gold and silver currency, 
and reducing the rate of postage to England to six 
pence per half ounce. 

The colonists were felicitating themselves on 
the prospect of successful cotton culture, two bales 
having been sold, grown in New South Wales, 
which were pronounced by experienced persons 
a highly favorable sample. The purchaser designs 
transmitting it to the Paris Exhibition of 1855. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—Nothing further has been 
done in regard to the treaty of annexation, owing 
to the absence of Prince Alexander. Attention is 
being directed to the sugar culture. One person 
is preparing to plant fifty acres of cotton, and in- 
teuds also to cultivate rice and the vine. 

Domestic—Conoress.—In Senate, on the 9th 
inst., several petitions and resolutions were pre- 
sented. A bill in favor of arailroad and telegraph 
line to the Pacific Ocean was read and referred. 
The bill for the re-organization of the army was 
reported back, with amendments, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. The Judiciary Keform bill was then dis- 
cussed until adjourument. On the 10th a number 
of petitions were presented ; a joint resolution re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval Affairs, in 
favor of sending one or more vessels to the relief 
of Dr. Kane and his companions, and the Judicial 
Reform bill taken up and debated. On the Ith, 
the bill for increasing the compensation of Con- 
gressmen and Judges of the United States, the 
Judicial Reform bill, and the bill to extend the 
provisions of the Bounty Land Act were taken up 
and discussed. The death of Senator Norris, of 
New Hampshire, was announced on the 12th ; 
eulogies on his character were pronounced, and 
the usual resolutions passed. On the 15th, the 
joint resolution for sending an expedition to the 
Arctic seas in search of Dr. Kane, was adopted. 
The Ocean Steam Mail Appropriation bill was 
debated, and indefinitely postponed. The Judicial 
Reform bill was also debated, but no action taken 
on it. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 9th, a 
memorial was presented from the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Marine Insurance Companies, and 
merchants of New York, asking that a steam tug 
be stationed at the entrance of New York harbor 
for the relief of vessels on the coasts of New Jersey 
and Long Island. A memorial from the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce was presented, requesting 
our goverment to offer its mediation to the 
Powers engaged in the present war in Europe. 
The bill amending the act of last session, for re- 
ducing and graduating the ‘> of the publie lands 
was discussed, after which the House went into 
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eneny of the Whole on the Pacific Railroad 
ill. 

On the-10th, the bill to amend the Land Grada- 
tion, after further discussion, was reiected; nays 
93—yeas 75. On the Ith, the bill to remodel the 
Diplomatic and Consular system was taken up. 
lts provisions were explained by Perkins, of 
Louisiana, who reported the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, after which the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the Pacific 
Rail Road Bill; to which, however, no allusion 
was made in the discussion that ensued. On the 
12th, a message was received from the Senate, 
announcing the death of Moses Norris, Senator 
from Now Hampehive, and after the usual reso- 
lutions, the House adjourned to the 15th. 

On the 15th the Pacific Railroad bill was taken 
up in Committee of the Whole. 

PennsyLvania Lecistature.—No business of 
general interest was transacted in the Senate on 
the 9th. On the 10th, the several Standing Com- 
mittees were announced by the Speaker, and the 
annual statement of the Auditor General, showing 
the condition of the Banks of the Commonwealth, 
was passed. A number of bills were introduced, 
among which was one to repeal the act reducing 
the rate of interest from eight to six per cent. A 
bill to repeal the registration act was passed. 

A number of bills were reported to the Senate 
on the 12th, among which were one modi- 
fying the usury laws of the State, one supplemen- 
tary to the act for the sale of the main line of the 
— works, and one forthe sale of the Delaware 

ivision ; also, a bill to sell the North and West 
Branch Canals. Four of the messages of the Go- 
vernor, vetoing bills passed at the last session, 
were considered, and three of the bills lost; the 
fourth was postponed, On the 13th, various bills 
were reported, mostly of alocal or private charac- 
ter. A petition was presented for a Prohibitory 
Liquor Law, for the Western counties of the 
State. 

In the Honse of Representatives, on the 9th, 
the Speaker announced the Standing Committee ; 
five taousand copies of the State Treasurer’s re- 
port were ordered to be printed, and the Auditor 
General’s report was presented. On the 10th, the 
bill for the sale of the main line of the Public 
Works, with others of a similar character, was 
referred to a Select Committee, with instructions 
to introcuce bills for the sale of the public works. 

On the 11th, the votes for Governor of this State 
were counted in the presence of the members of 
both Houses. James Pollock was declared duly 
elected, and the certificate of his election was 
signed by the Speakers and read by the clerk of 
the House. No business of general interest was 
transacted in the House on the 12th. On the 13th 
the Judiciary Committee reported, without 
amendment, the bill from the Senate relative to 
elections, intended to cure a defect in the present 
law, which was passed through a Committee of 
the Whole. 

On the 15th, after the presentation of a num- 
ber of petitions, &c., the Convention of both 
houses proceeded to the election of a State Trea- 
surer, which resulted in the choice of Eli Slifer, 
of Union Co. The inauguration of James Pollock 
as Governor of Pennsylvania took place at noon 
on the 16th, in the presence of both Houses and 
of a great concourse of citizens from all parts 
of the State. 





